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Tue Reaping MEETING. 


The croakers in the profession who have been 
phophesying the collapse of the National Veterinary 
Association were almost silenced by the success of 
the Yarmouth meeting last year. Had they been 
present this week at Reading the most pessimistic 
would have had to confess that no sign of decay was 
visible but that, on the contrary, never was any 
association more strong and healthy. 


On Tuesday night the Council met and arranged 
the formal business for presentation to the general 
meeting. 

On Wednesday the President, Mr. Jas. Simpson, 
took the chair at 10.30 a.m. in the handsome Coun- 
cil Chamber of the Reading Town Hall. The Mayor 
and Corporation, with generous kindness, put the 
whole building at the service of the Association—the 
Council Chamber for the general meeting, the large 
hall for the dinner in the evening and for the lunch 
at midday. The new office-holders for the coming 
year were elected. Mr. Mason, of Leeds, will succeed 
Mr. Simpson as President. The place chosen for next 
year’s meeting is Scarborough. 


After the general business had been disposed of 
the Mayor, accompanied by a large number of the 
Town Council, honoured the veterinary profession by 
attending with their insignia of office, and formally 
welcoming the Association to Reading. It was no 
perfunctory welcome as expressed by the Mayor, but 
&genuine, cordial one which recognised the value of 
veterinary science; and was prepared to render every 
assistance to its progress. 


Then the special work of the meeting commenced. 
Professor Dewar’s paper on “ Heredity and its Rela- 
tion to the Diseases of Animals’ had been printed 
and circulated as usual. The discussion was opened 
by Mr. King, of Abingdon, followed by Mr. Goodall, 
of Christchurch, and it is safe to say that no paper 
presented to the Association has ever had a more try- 
ing ordeal to pass than had this one at the hands of 
two such capable’ and honest critics. It stood the 
test. All day—save an interval for lunch—was 
ccupied by a well sustained discussion, an abstract 
of which we shall be able to publish later. 


The Reading meeting will be for ever memorable 
those who attended it not only for the scientific 
zeal displayed by its members but for the lavish 
hospitality showered upon them by the Royal Coun- 
tes V.M.A. On Thursday the members of the 
National” accompanied by their lady friends or 
telatives met at Caversham Bridge by invitation of 


as far as Maidenhead. Two large steam launches 
were comfortably filled by guests and hosts. To 
give a description of the beauty of the Thames be- 
tween Reading and Maidenhead is not in our power. 
It must be seen to be realised. The route presented 
a panorama of ever changing beauty, seen in glorious 
weather and shared with old friends and charming 
acquaintances. The presence of the ladies brightened 
and harmonised the whole excursion, and lifted it 
from the dull materialist level which man alone can 
reach to something nearer the bright ideal of the 
natural surroundings. The journey was broken 
midway for lunch in a picturesque marquee, pitched 
in a meadow on the banks of the river and facing 
a magnificent stretch of tree-clad hills. Andsuch a 
lunch! Cooking, waiting, meats, and wines all 
above criticism. The members of the Royal Counties 
V.M.A are magnificent entertainers and wonderful 
organisers. 


When Maidenhead was reached one universal 
chorus of praise and thanks was heard. Not one 
fault could be found, not one unsatisfied soul was 
present. A day of perfect enjoyment had terminated 
without a hitch. Of course everyone asked the 


same question. How was it done, and who did it ? 
Strange to say an answer was difficult to get. The 
prime movers were so modest they would not declare 
themselves, but as each had a good word for some- 
one else we are able to guess who deserves the 
thanks but we decline the task of apportioning it. 
Mr. Hurndall is the secretary of the Society. Mr. 
Wheatley is the chairman. Mr. Simpson is a mem- 
ber of the Society and president of the ‘ National.” 
To these three we fancy is due the credit of having 
engineered the most successful function enjoyed by 
veterinarians this generation. 


That the combination of work and play at the 
annual meetings of the National is popular is un- 
doubted. Glasgow, Yarmouth, and Reading afford 
evidence of this. We believe the combination to be 
altogether good in its effects but there is an element 
of danger. The danger is not one which will directly 
affect the ‘“‘ Netional,’’ but if an entertainment is to 
become an annual feature the local societies must 
avoid any attempt at emulation. These affairs are 
costly, and not every district can afford to spend 
either the time or money necessary to reach the 
standard of luxury attained at Reading. Scar- 
borough must trust to its natural attractions, and 
screw up its moral courage to the point of declining 
competition. We can’t have a series of red-letter 
days. 


® local society to enjoy a trip on the river Thames 
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THE RINDERPEST INVESTIGATION. 


For the accompanying report we are indebted to 
Mr. F. A. Verney, M.R.C.V.S., who writes :— 

“The bulk of the report treats of the action of 
serum in different doses and under different con- 
ditions, but the practical outcome is the last part of 
the report, viz., the inoculation of 50c.c. serum and 
placing the animal in immediate contact with the 
disease. Without this contact the treatment is im- 
perfect. 

I may mention that the French bacteriologists 
who were recently employed by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and who were afterwards placed in the posses- 
.ion of our temperature charts and records, have since 
come to the same conclusion with regard to the 
serum-therapy of the disease, and are putting it into 
effect on a large scale with better success than any 
other treatment.” 


PRELIMINARY ON THE RINDERPEST INVESTI- 
GATION IN THE Marico District, 8.A.R. — - 


From the Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 


Sir,—I beg to forward you a further report of the work 
of investigation now being brought to a close in the 
rinderpest camp in the Transvaal. My last report in- 
formed you that we intended moving our camp from the 
Marico district to Rustenburg, in order to try upon a 
larger scale the experiments which had previously given 
a large measure of success. The continuance of the 
Marico camp was ovt of the question. Clean cattle 
could not be obtained for many miles, and the postal 
and commissariat difficulties were so great over the 96 
miles of rough country which intervened between us and 
the nearest point where we could obtain supplies, etc., 
that it was imperative to sirike camp and come further 
down country. This removal was effected about the 
commencement of the present year under very adverse 
circumstances, owing to the heavy rains and the exist- 
ence of sickness among the party. The camp being re- 
established at Rustenburg, a number of repetition experi- 
ments were commenced, from which much was hoped. 
This series of experiments proved entirely negative, as 
the animals were subsequently found to have been in 
Sa the disease before they were subjected to 
our tests. 


had been procured and injected almost daily for several 
weeks with increasing doses of rinderpest blood. In the 
meantime the attenuation of the virus by drying and by 
admixture with various agents, such as water, carbolic 
acid, and glycerine, and exposure to the sunlight, etc., 
was attempted, with varying resutls. The animal re- 
ceiving a mixture of virulent blood and carbolic acid, 
took the disease only after a prolonged period, and then 
salted. Another case injected with the milk of an im- 
mune animal was protected for a time and then took 
the disease. This case also recovered The serum taken 
from the blood of an animal actually suffering from the 
disease failed to produce the disease at all, even ina 
mild form, showing thereby the absence of the specific 
organism from the serum itself, and indicating the cor- 
puscles of the blood as its probable habitat. 

As soon as we considered the salted animals had at- 


able to stand the injection of 100 cubic centimeters of 
virus without shewing any temperature or reaction, the 
blood was withdrawn and the serum taken from it. I 
may here remark that throughout the whole investiga- 
tion we were considerably handicapped by want of 


vessels for the proper production and elaboration of 
serum. In the hope of producing a lower temperature 
for the serum, we dug a deep pit and excavated a cave 
at the bottom, the approach being by a flight of steps 
cut in the side of the pit ; this was thatched over and 
used as a serum vault, but we were unable to get a 
a lower reading than 21c. at any time. The quality of 
the serum and its length of keeping were affected accord- 
ingly. A fresh series of clean animals was obtained, 
and on the 28th of November last, the usual prelimi- 
naries of branding and testing having been adopted, the 
animals were alieieed to an inoculation of various 
doses of the serum so prepared. The results were highly 
encouraging. Those animals receiving doses of this 
serum in quantity varying from 20 up to 50c.m., re- 
mained immune and resisted the effect of injections of 
virulent blood for about three weeks,‘ but when laced 
in actual contact with diseased animals some showed 
the disease in a mild form and salted, and those who: 
had _ received the smallest doses died, but only after a 
mild and prolonged form of the disease. The animals 
receiving the larger doses, varying from 45cm. to 100cm., 
showed only a rise of temperature for a day or two, an 

afterwards resisted all efforts to produce the disease. 
The effect of the injection of the milk of an immune 
animal was to produce an immunity lasting for about 
three weeks in spite of repeated injections of virus; at 


If you will refer to my letter of the 19th of December 


last, writing from Marico, you will notice I informed | 
‘doubt that these animals would have remained immune 


you that we had been able to discover a process by 


the end of this time, however, the temperature rose an 
the animal recovered after a mild attack. There 1s no 


which undoubted immunity could be conferred. I wrote | if re-inoculated before the termination of the three 


upon the 14th day of such immunity, and while express- 
ing a hope that this immunity would prove “active” or 
permanent, | suggested that news of such a hopeful 
nature should be held over until such time as we could 
state definitely the intensity and length of such im- 
munity. It is a coincidence that the line of treatment 
adopted in November and December last by my col- 
league and myself is a similar process to that by which 
Dr. Koch produces his results, Our idea of a practical 
scheme for the check of the disease has not lain in the 


weeks, 

Having thus found that it was possible to produce 
an immunity or resistance to the disease (which varied 
with the quantity of serum injected), we took up a line 
of experiments with the hope of converting this “passive 
immunity into an “active one.” With this end in view, 
we inoculated animals with virulent blood eight days 

after they had received doses of protective serull. 
| These animals were placed in contact at the same time 
with the disease. Case V., q.v., shows that this expel” 


bacteriology, strictly speaking, of the disea i 7 

- 8) : e disease, although | ment answered all our expectations. On the 27th © 

= isolation and — of the organism formed part of | November he received 50cm. of immune serum mixet 
ir programme until the pressure of work in the other | with lem. of virulent blood. On the 5th of December, 


branch, @.¢., the serum- therapy of the di 
further time being given to it 
e chief scheme throughout has been th i 
. . . wrod 
of an immunity by the injection of the serum tf i 
mal recovered from, and rendered highly immune 


| or eight clear days, as he had resisted the effects of, the 
disease, he was inoculated again with lcm. virus. This 
also proved harmless. On the 19th of December the 
injection was doubled, 2cm. being given, and on the 2ist 
'5em. of virulent blood was introduced into the syste” 


against the disease. This, as I said, was first put to the 
test in November last after‘a number of salted animals. 


tained a sufticiently intense form of immunity, and were 


proper apparatus and appliances, such as ice chests and 
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In spite of this and in spite of immediate contact, the 

animal remained healthy, although the animals used to| EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 

control or prove the potency of the virus died within 

days. gg. to general 

of this system, however, was the amount of serum : 

necessary, 50cm. being equal to about 14 oz. ig ~ THE TENDO ACHILLES IN THE DoGc.— 
The failure of the intensified serum in small doses to 

invariably confer eamunity led us to consider that the} A mastiff dog had its off hind foot crushed. The 

most practical method of procedure would be the pro-| Achilles tendon was ruptured or torn away from the 

duction of a mild form of the disease. With this end| muscle. The parted ends were 1} inches from one 


in view a fresh series of animals was inoculated with . : 
varying proportions of immune serum and virus. Here, another. This had existed for three weeks. After 


again, the protective influence of the serum was strongly careful disinfection and local anesthesia the ends 
marked. The most successful proportion we found to | Were exposed by a long incision. The ends were 
be 20cm. of immunised serum and lcm. of virus. The | each cut through in order to freshen them and united 
animals showed the specific onset of the disease by be- | by very closely placed button-like sutures of catgut. 


coming slightly injected about the eyes and maintaining |The whole was then thoroughly disinfected with 
the abnormal rise of temperature for about six days, 


ix Gays, | iodoform, the skin sutured and the limb put in 
after which they return to their normal condition in| po <ter of Paris bandages with the hock held in com- 
every way. They were never completely off their food 

and resisted all further efforts to induce the disease. | extension. 
This, therefore, was a mild form of the malady confer- The dog was kept on the operating . table until 
ring immunity. Case XV., q.v. shows a similar case, in | the bandage had hardened and then cautiously placed 
which 20cm. of goat serum was used, mixed with Icm.|in the cage. The bandage was kept on for four 
of virus. Here the disease was of a very mild form,| weeks. On its removal it was evident that the 
noticeable only by the rise of temperature and slight | wound had healed by first intention. At the point 


sh of union of the tendon there was a knot about the 


: ; i Inut. A second bandage put on was 

course of the disease was prolonged, showing the power | S!2¢ of a wa . se Pp 

of the sheep serum in that dose to modify somewhat the | torn off by the dog, so nothing further was put on. 

progress of the malady. On July 1st, about 8 weeks after the operation, 
The prophylactic powers of different serums were com- | the position of the foot was normal. The swelling 

pared, various animals being experimented with. Pre-|had diminished, only the point of transition of 


pared horse serum was found to be of no use, death | musele to tendon was sharply defined.—Monatschrift 
occurring as early as in the usual form of the disease. 


Swine, dogs, and guinea pigs were also utilised for serum fir Thterheitkunde, 
purposes, but with negative results. 

On the reconstruction of the camp at Rustenburgh, | Operation ror INCARCERATED UMBILICAL HERNIA. 
fresh experiments were conducted with the idea of pro- 


By Prof. FR6 
dueing a mild form of the disease. Some of these ex- of -egghtraees 


riments were based upon the assumption that virulent 
lood, after a, longer or shorter stay in the system of an 
immune animal would become acted upon by the resist- 
ant power of the animal to such a degree that when the 
blood was withdrawn and re-injected into a health 
beast a mild form of the disease would be produced. 
The results of these experiments were not satisfactory, 
and it was proved after that the beasts were taken from 


A filly, 15 months old, had exhibited an umbilical 
hernia from birth, which later had increased to 
double the size of a man’s head. The swelling was 
hard, and had a neck about as thick as one’s arm. 
Two cord-like substances could be felt in the neck of 
the hernial sac, and the umbilical ring would have 
admitted one’s first. 


a district where infection existed, although every care On June 17th appearances of colic denoting in- 
had been taken to ensure freedom from contagion. | carceration occurred. The animal was put under 
urther experiments have been made with varying | influence of a good narcotic and herniotomy under- 
uantities of serum and virus, and, up to the present, | taken. In the hernial sac was a portion of the colon 


these animals are remaining healthy. Until they have | affected with acute fibrinous peritonitis. Reposition 
remained so in spite of infective treatment for a month 


the of swollen colon was first accomplished as the cede- 
pronounee process matous thickened walls were diminished by massage. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks and Before reposition the fibrinous deposits were dissected 
obligations to my feilow-worker, Dr. Theiler, whose | way, and the colon disinfected for several minutes 
steady and laborious application to the scientific treat- | with creolin water. The hernial ring was brought 
ment of the disease, under circumstances most adverse | together with silk sutures, and the greatly thickened 
he bean pm work, is worthy of much regard. I am also | peritoneal hernial sac in sections by three sutures. The 
me ted in no small degree to my assistant, Mr. Verney, | whole hernial sac was then extirpated, and the skin 


0 joined the camp about the middle of December. 
and whose assistance was invaluable until he was place carefully sutured. The wound healed by first inten 


on the sick list by malarial fever brought about tion and the animal was discharged cured. 
probably by insufficient food and exposure.—I have, &c., apenas 


HERBERT WarkINS-PrtcHFoRD, M.R.C.V.S. 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon. 


shinee pee. iy above I have received a letter from 
-€ camp, in which I am informed that of six animals 
inoculated with 50cm. of serum and one of blood with 
auediate contact, all six have recovered, having salted 
aller a very mild attack. 

ebruary 15th, 1897. 


Some Remarks oN Doctor ZacHER. 


Chinosol solution 1 in 1000 is a good substitute for 
sublimate solution, and possesses the advantages of 
being comparatively non-poisonous, and in concen- 
trated state is not caustic. As an ointment 1—50 
vaseline after castration is a good application. In con- 
junctival catarrh solution of 1 in 1000 is an excellent 
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collyrium. 1 in 10 of lanoline is good treatment in 
skin diseases in foals. After operations 1 per cent. 
chinosol solution is a good preparation for sterilizing 
instruments.—Berliner Thierarztliche Wochenschrift. 


Trans. by G. Mayaut, M.R.C.V.S. 


Cuytous or Cuyiirorm Ascrres: A Critical 
view.—By P. Saumon, Paris. 

(Chylous Ascites is sometimes seen in the cat and 
dog as well as in man, but the translator is not 
aware of it having been seen in any other animal. 
As there appears to be very little literature in our 
language concerning this disease or rather symptom 


. he ithe translator) offers no apology for reproducing 


a very interesting critical review on the complaint as 
it occurs in man, and he trusts it will be of some use 
to those who may encounter the similar affection in 
animals. } 

The serous cavities may contain a special milky 
liquid having a chylous appearance, of which the 
origin is most difficult to determine. : 

Chylous pericarditis is absolutely exceptional. But 
rare in the scrotal cavity (chyliform hydrocele) this 
variety of effusion seems more frequent in the pleural 
cavity, more frequent still in the peritoneal cavity 
where it constitutes a peculiar syndrome—chylous or 
chyliform ascites. 

In 1875 Quincke’s memoir appeared containing 
three personal observations. Since then, a certain 
number of cases, related as completely as possible, 
have been published. The work of Straus (Arch. de 
Physiologie, 1888) is the most remarkable. We must 
mention for France the researches of Debove on 
‘‘ The Chyliform Effusions of the Serous Cavities ’’ 
(Suc. Méd. des Hopitaur, 1881), the theses of Pérée, 
1881, and of Veil, 1882 ; and for abroad the memoirs 
of Busey, 1888, and of Bargebuhr, 1893. 

Symptomatology.—Chylous ascites is either dis- 
covered at an autopsy or it oftener comes as a sur- 
prise when the abdomen is tapped. That is to say 
that its clinical history offers nothing special. The 
patient presents all the signs of a common ascites : 
voluminous abdomen, intestinal clearness, surrounded 
by dullness of the flanks and suprapubic region. 
The liquid is easily displaced, without friction on 
oe mes The intra-peritoneal effusion is not long 

fore it becomes very abundant, the distended skin 
may be grooved by a supplementary venous circula- 
tion—dyspneea exists—so much for the indications 
for paracentesis. After tapping, the liquid which 
escapes has some special characters: it is opaque 
and lactescent. This whitish ascites is the chylous 
ascites. 

_ However, chylous ascites presents a few particulari- 
ties in its evolution. According to Veil, we may 
observe a certain degree of fever and some symptoms 
of inflammation of the peritoneum. Two principal 
facts are found in all the clinical observations 

Effusion is very abundant. Again, ascites is very 

rapidly reproduced : in three months, in a child 

Whitla tapped six times and withdrew at every 

operation 12 litres of liqui ian, j v4 

p iquid. Savian, in five months 

drew off from the abdomen 294 litres. Bargebuhr 


calculated, in a patient affected with cancer, that: 


more than a litre of chyle could flow into the peri-. 


toneal cavity per diem. 

The detection of chylous ascites is of great impor- 
tance as it dictates the prognosis. Without present- 
ing febrile and infectious symptoms the patient be- 
comes more and more cachectic. He succumbs very 


rapidly from exhaustion, brought about by these 


losses of nutritive liquid. Smidt has published a 


case of sudden death. Chylous ascites is never cura-- 


ble, it is a fatal disease. Laboratory researches 
enable us to determine the nature of this liquid. 


Physical Characters.—Its aspect is characteristic, 


opaque, white or yellowish-white liquid resembling 


milk or an emulsion of almonds (Lancereaux). This 


liquid has no odour. If it is preserved in a jar one is. 


struck with the following fact: the liquid remains a 


longtime homogenous, 24 hours in some instances,. 


and several days according to others. It does coagu- 
late at first (Straus and Pérée). Then the liquid 


ends by dividing into two layers: an inferior one,. 


clearer although opaque, containing some red and 
white globules (Letulle) ; the other, or superior layer,. 
more opaque and whiter (Letulle and Quincke) is a 
veritable creamy layer. This cream was absent in 
Straus’ case. This absence of coagulation is in rela- 
tion with the absence of fibrin. 

Observers have remarked that this liquid, freely 
exposed for several days to the air, does not become 
altered (Saviard and Quincke). Does it possess bac- 
tericidal properties ? 

Microscopical Kvamination gives some important 
facts. If we put a drop of the fluid on a glass slide 
we find with a high power : 

1. Very numerous granules, which are circum- 
scribed, refracting, very remarkable for their small- 
ness, so much so that they cannot be measured, and 
they are also animated with Brownian movements. 
It is a veritable fatty dust (Straus). If one attempts 
to puncture their intimate structure one finds that 
these granules possess an envelope, a thin layer of 
proteic material and fatty contents. For the proof 
of the fatty nature of these corpuscles, one pours one 
or two drops of sulphuric ether on a drop of lactes- 
cent fluid and one will almost immediately see the 
formation of fatty droplets, more and more yolumin- 
ous, unequal and remarkable for their refraction. 
This reaction of ether upon the granules is charac- 
teristic of chylous ascites. It proves that it is a 
matter of an extremely fine emulsion, that is to say, 
the suspension of elementary corpuscles in 4 
liquid. 

We may even, in a glass tube, reproduce the exper!’ 
ment. The liquid treated by wther becomes clear 
and takes a bluish tint. The fatty nature of the 
granules is again proved by the osmic acid reaction 
which colours them dark brown (Straus). 

2. White globules, rare and granular. Leuco- 
cytes may be absent. 

8. Red globules more abundant than the leuco 


y | cytes (Straus). 


4. Flat cells, in certain cases endothelial cells of 
the peritoneum proving inflammation of the serous 
membrane, and epithelial cells of cancer of the pel 
toneum. 

5. Crystals of margarine (Rokitanski), and chole 
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terine (Debove, Pérée). According to Letulle one 
.cannot find cholesterine either by histological exam- 
ination or by chemical analysis. 

6. Shreds of fibrin, rarely. 

7. Droplets of fat (Debove and Rokitanski). 
other authorities have found these absent. 


Chemical Analysis.—As we have previously seen, 
this varies with the different cases observed. Again, 
in a patient the proportion of the quantity of ele- 
ments does not remain constant if one examines the 
liquid coming from several tappings. 

The liquid is alkaline, sometimes neutral. Its 


All 


Whitla, Smidt and Guttmann). 


Stern’s Analysis. Whitla’s Analysis. 


his bad attendance at the meetings of the Association, 
and asking to om his membership. The Secretary 
stated that a letter had been sent asking Mr. Snarry to 
reconsider the matter, but no reply had been received. 
The President promised to see him if possible before 
next meeting and to communicate the result to the 
Association. 

Mr. AWDE + Bro and Mr. G. E. Gibson seconded, 
that Mr. A. Cleasby, M.R.C.V.S., Thrisk, and Mr. E. R. 
Gibson, M.R.C.V.S., of Houghton-le-Spring, be elected 
members of the Association. Carried unanimously. Mr. 


den- 
sity is 1005 to 1-035 (Sébileau), 1-020 to 1-023 (Stern, 


Gibson, on being called into the room, returned thanks 
for ev election, and hoped to attend as many meetings as 
possible. 

The circular relating to the formation of a Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund was next considered, and the following 
resolution was passed on the proposition of Mr. Roberts, 
seconded by Mr. G. E. Gibson: “That this Association 


per cent. | per cent. | views with favour the formation of a New Benevolent 
Water 89°88 Water 94°085 | Association, but hopes that means may be found for 
‘Solid elements 10°12 | Solid elements 5°915 | amalgamation with the existing Benevolent Society.” 
Albumin 5°634 | Albumin 2°878 
Fat 3300 Fat 1:030 ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
Sugar 0°032 | Sugar 0°210 | After considerable discussion Mr. G. E. Gibson pro- 
As 0°310 | A 0°995 | posed, and Mr. Dobbing seconded, that the whole of the 
Peptones traces | officers for last year be re-elected. Carried unani- 


Busey mentions cholesterine. Straus indicates, 
in the observation which he recorded, the process of 
quantitative and qualitative analysis employed. 

We must mention that this liquid is not very rich 
in albuminoids (Letulle), and that its poorness in 
fibrin or in fibrinogen explains the absence of its 
coagulation. This liquid is extremely rich in fat, 
and in this it approaches the composition of pus 
(Letulle) and especially chyle. Finally, glucose re- 
vealed by the reduction of Fehling’s reagent, always 
exists according to many authorities. According to 
Straus, glucose may be absent, and Guttmann has 
neither found the glycogenous ferment nor peptones. 

Bacteriological Hwamination of the Jiquid has not 
been made. Authors neither mention colouration, 
culture experiments nor inoculations. Only Straus has 
noted the absence of microbes.— Archives Générales de 
Médecine, Avril, 1896, pp. 464-468. 


H. G. 
(To be continued). 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


_-\ meeting was held on Friday, 25th June, 1897, in the 
North Eastern Hotel, Darlington. Mr. H. H. Roberts, 
of Bishop Auckland, presided. There were also present 
Messrs, Alfred Peele, West Hartlepool ; G. E. Gibson, 
efield ; C. G. Hill, W. N. Dobbing, and J. H. Tay- 
lor, Darlington ; P. Snaith, and J. G. Deans, Bisho 
Auckland ; E. R. Gibson, Houghton-le-Spring ; Fred. 
Hood, Staindrop ; W. Hunting, Esq., London ; and W. 
Awde, Stockton-on-Tees. 
-\ telegram was received from Mr. J. E. Peele, Dur- 
Mi, regretting his inability to attend the meeting 
through illness, 
he minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 


and confirmed, proposed by Mr. Peele, seconded by 
Mr. Taylor, 


mously. 


THE VETERINARIAN AND CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 


By W. Huntrine, F.R.C.V.S. 


When the officers of this Society invited me to open 
a discussion to-day on Cruelty to Animals I accepted the 
task with pleasure. I did so because no class in the 
community is more interested in the subject than is our 
en and I venture to add no class is so well fitted 
y its training, its instincts, and its interests to give 
intelligent consideration to the subject. We have all 
been compelled to study the structure and functions of 
the animal body and to understand the nature of the 
changes which accompany disease. Our lives are passed 
in the prevention and alleviation of pain in the lower 
animals. It is our duty frequently to inflict pain, but 
only with the direct object of achieving some good end 
which justifies the act. It is often our duty to advise as 
to the presence or absence of pain, or it may be as to its 
degree, or the reasonableness of an excuse for its inflic- 
tion. Every day the veterinary practitioner has to 
direct whether a horse shall be rested in its stable or be 
sent for exercise. He has to advise the owners whether 
their animals are fit or unfit for work, and he does this 
now with a full knowledge that his opinion may be 
opposed by any looker-on and that such individual may 
force him to prove the correctness of his opinion as 
defendant in a criminal charge for “causing to be ill- 
treated, etc.” 
This is a position which must be faced, not with a view 
to the commission by us of crime, not with a view to 
avoid proper responsibility, but for the purpose of self- 
defence against ignorance and spite. From the ordinary 
man in the street we need fear no attack. From the 
misguided action of the emotional woman who has little 
to do save to correct the daily life of everyone except 
herself, we are in danger. The criminal law which pro- 
vides three months imprisonment with hard labour for 
anyone guilty of “cruelty” has left the initiative to any 
person. No official responsibility is necessary, no proper 
training which might guard ~ agen hardships. Anyone 
may prosecute, and the only remedy against an un- 
successful charge is an action for false imprisonment. 
Even this may be avoided by starting the prosecution 
with a summons and then failure to prove the crime 


Aletter was read from Mr. H. Snarry, of York, regretting 


carries with it only the slight risk of having to pay costs. 
Very few people care to face this risk, but a large society 
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exists which is only too willing to cover it. A guinea or 


t id annually to this society enables any old lady | tion turns upon t 
wo pa y y appearances or movements of the animals. Who is to- 


to set the law in motion without even the trouble of 
appearing in court. The 
country have tacitly agre i 
to this irresponsible society, and the owners of animals 
are in the dangerous position of having their actions 
judged by a sort of secret council-of-ten and proceedings 
taken against them by comimon informers whose trade 
is disguised by their wearing a semi-military uniform. 
This is perhaps an exaggerated wa of stating the case, 
but it is not incorrect, and the public who have to do 
with animals are absolutely at the mercy of an irrespon- 
sible society and its paid officers. Reputation and even 
liberty are in their hands toan extent which is becoming 
dangerous. 
When the Act of Parliament which provides punish- 
ment for cruelty was passed it stated the offence as 


of very wide interpretation, and a number of things 
which were done when the Act was passed—and done 
with public approval—have now been universally con- 
demned and included as “cruel.” Public opinion has 
gradually advanced in its tenderness towards animals, 
and now the infliction of pain requires clear evidence of 
justification to prevent it being called “ cruelty,” whilst 
the very existence of pain is often only surmissed. Asa 
matter of fact there are people who will justify the in- 
fliction of greater pain on man than on animals. I once 
heard an old lady say of a four-year-old boy who had 
mulled a dog's ear and been bitten—“ serve the little 
on right.” She was a subscriber to and leading power 
at the R.S.P.C.A. A schoolmaster may thrash a pupil 
or one boy may bully another and few people offer ob- 
jection. But a carter who infiicted half the pain on a 
orse in a public street would risk his liberty and be 
called a brute when fined a whole week’s earnings. If a 
man spat in another’s face and were knocked down for 
it he would find it difficult to get any magistrate to zon- 
vict his — When a spiteful or obstinate horse 
provokes his rider or driver until he gets a sound flog- 
ging only a prosecution is necessary before many magis- 
trates to ensure conviction. This is an abuse of the law 
and the time has arrived when some protection should 
be attempted against making criminals of men whose 
only fault is loss of temper under the greatest provoca- 
tion. Insome districts the time has come when men 
must earn their daily bread in pain and suffering or 
choose between the workhouse for their families, or the 
prison for themselves for not maintaining their wives 
and children ; but when horses must be fat and sleek 
and sound and only do gentle work without compulsion. 
That the Act for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
was only too much wanted we all know, and that it is 
still necessary everyone allows. That the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has done most 
beneficial work Iam pleased to acknowledge. That it 
has ensured the conviction of thousands of cowardly 
brutal men is not its greatest achievement. It has edu- 
cated the country toa high standard of humanity which 
would not have been reached without its aid for probably 
another century. The wider and more universally this 
standard is adopted the better, but we should not be 
human if some had not neglected the development alto- 
gether whilst others have carried it beyond reason and 
made of it a fanatical creed. When the prosecutor 
witnesses and judge have all reached this stage injustice 
is inevitable, and the claims of human beings require 


e more flagrant acts of cruelty need no mention, 
they find no apologists and may safely be left to the 
official guardians of order—the police. Clear, distinct 
cases of cruelty such as the ordinar police constable 


lice throughout the whole | interpret? The task is not an easy one for a 
to leave cruelty to animals | who relies solely on the evidence of witnesses, three or 
four on each side, absolutely opposed to each other. It 


surmised from wegenes and in which the whole ques-- 


e correct interpretation of certain 


istrate 


is getting rather common for magistrates to constitute 
themselves experts as well as judge. They hear evidence 
and then inspect the animal. The result of their exami- 
nation and diagnosis is in many cases so curious that 
men who know are only restrained from laughter by the 
consequences to the defendant. In my own experience: 
the following has happened : 

Some years ago before Mr. Paget at Hammersmith 
Police Court a man was summoned for “cruelty” in 
horse suffering from spavin. Evidence was. 
given that the horse was excessively lame, that even 
when standing in the stable he constantly “ nursed” the 
leg, and if shifted over in the stall, performed the move- 
ment by hopping on the other leg. Without calling upon 
the defence the magistrate dismissed the case remarking, 
“T suppose the prosecution think I don’t know what a 
spavin is. They are quite wrong, for it happens a friend 
of mine had a horse with a spavin which he hunted for 
four years and the animal was never once unfit for his- 
work.” The absolute ignorance of the nature of spavin 
displayed by this observation is not sufficient excuse for 
treating a professional witness as though he had com- 
mitted perjury. ; 

About four years since Mr. Shiel at Westminster Police 
Court was told by a veterinary witness that a horse was- 
suffering from a contracted tendon. “ Well, sir,” asked 
the magistrate, “does that not cause pain.” The answer 
was “no.” The instant reply was “You try and make 
some one else believe that,” and the sentence followed— 
“five pounds and costs.” 

The following case was before Mr. Hannay, at Marl- 
borough Street Police Court. A cab horse was stop 
for a sore on the side caused by chafing of the belly- 
band.. The case was adjourned for a week so that the 
owner might be summoned. At the adjourned hearing 
the horse was produced and the owner brought with him 
a V.S. to oak to the condition of the sore(?). Over a 
space the size of a florin the skin was denuded of hair 
but otherwise quite sound. The magistrate left the 
court to examine the horse himself and having viewed 
the spot remarked “There does not seem to be much 
wrong.” Unfortunately the animal was a “squeally 
mare” and the dispenser of justice thought he would feel 
the place. He did so with the point of his finger and of 
course the mare squealed and fidgetted, upon which he 
said—“ Ah, poor thing it is still very tender” and re- 
turned to the bench. Without calling upon the defence 
for any explanation he passed sentence—“forty shillings 
and costs.’ 

At Wandsworth Police Court the late Mr. Montague 
Williams heard the evidence of a well-known M.R.C.V.S. 
for the defence in a case of lameness. The expert said 
the horse was lame but not in-pain. The magistrate 
thereupon contradicted and eatinal him, finishing his 
tirade thus—“ If a horse is lame he must be in pain, ! 
you work a lame horse you are guilty of cruelty, and 
shall punish any man who does so if he is brought before 
me. 

At the Thames Police Court the same magistrate had 
a case before him in wkich a horse that had had laminitis 
four years previously walked rather prominently on his 
heels. The manager of the works was summoned an 

on the magistrate’s examination, sentenced to “one 
month’s hard labour” without the option of a fine. Mn 
appeal the case was dismissed without calling upon te 
defence and the judge said—“I don’t understand wiY 
this man was convicted.” Poor consolation this to thé 


recognises ought to present no difficulty, but there 
many cases in which the existence of pain can only ce 


defendant whose costs for the appeal were just over £40. 
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The horse continued at work for a long time afterwards 
without change in any way. 

Before Mr. Newton, the late Magistrate at Marl- 
borough Street Police Court, it was hardly worth while 
attempting a defence. Fortunately his fines were 
seldom heavy. Ina case of “stringhalt” accompanied 
by an old “bog-spavin” which was brought before him 
a veterinary surgeon called for the defence gave evidence 
that no pain was camsed by either condition. To him 
the magistrate said, “I may tell you, sir, that I have 
seen the horse and that I have formed a very different 
opinion.” The expert replied “very possibly, your worship, 
but I think I am more capable of forming a correct 
opinion.” For this he was called an impertinent fellow, 
and told to leave the witness box. He declined to do so 
until he had concluded his evidence, and a constable was 
ordered to remove him, but he refused to budge, and the 
case was adjourned for veterinary witnesses selected by 
the magistrate. At the re-hearing the case was dismissed 
but without costs. The owner had to pay about £10 
for his defence, and his horse was stopped from work 
for a week. ; 

In these few cases is disclosed a danger which really 
requires public notice. These magistrates are rather 
above than under the high average intelligence of those 
who mete out justice. They err from ignorance—from 
the curious assumption that they know better than any 
veterinary surgeon, and are justified in acting upon their 
untrained, intuitive perception. The sentences passed 
by these: men are gross acts of injustice even when a 
fine is imposed, but what shall we call them when a 
term of imprisonment is inflicted—-too often followed 
by the ruin and degradation of the man and his family. 

The fact is the R.S.P.C.A. have not only educated a 
section of the public to a high estimate of the “rights 
of animals,” but they have cultivated a magisterial habit 
of looking upon all defendants in “cruelty” cases as 
guilty until io can prove that they are not. In other 
criminal matters the safe old practice that a defendant 
shall be presumed to be innocent until he is convicted 
still obtains. Why not in cases of “ cruelty”? 

In all ordinary proceedings at law, the loser pays. In 
the case of criminal proceedings instituted by one person 
against another, it seems to the ordinary intelligence 
specially just that when the prosecutor fails to justify 
his case he should pay the expenses he has forced upon | 
the defendant. For some quite unexplained reason in 
“cruelty” cases, many magistrates refuse to allow 
costs when a defendant is acquitted but never fail to 
allow them when a conviction is obtained. There may 
be some reason for this course in petty criminal cases 
initiated by the police. Why the rule should also apply 
to cases started by the R.S.P.C.A. is not evident. The 
police may be presumed to have no instigation but duty 
impelling them. The irresponsible officer of the R.S.P.C.A 
is valued and paid for his success in getting convictions. 
He is in precisely the same position as other common in- 
formers, but because he wears a uniform is treated to 
je favours which in all other cases are reserved for the 
police, 

Now just observe the position a poor man is in who is 
summoned for “cruelty.” He may be fined say 40s. He 
feels he has a good defence but is nervous and strange 
na law court. He has no chance of acquittal unless 

€ employs a lawyer, and probably the case is such as to 
need a veterinary witness. If he decides to defend he 
makes his preparations and let us assume wins. He is 
awarded no costs and comes out of court with untarnished 
character at a cost of three guineas. If he cannot face 

this expense he talks mildly to the “cruelty inspector” 
- pleads guilty. Thus he saves money but is branded 
or life with a ‘conviction. So well known is it that 
steater expense attends defence of these cases than bow- 

'ng to the inspector and pleading guilty that a large 


without an effort, and the magistrates are thus en- 
couraged in their belief that these cases are indefensible. 
The ordinary horse owner does not enter a law court on 
equal terms with an officer of the R.S.P.C.A. The officer 
is a trained witness, coached in London before being sent 
to the provinces. He is a friend of the officials of the 
court, who give him every assistance. He knows the 
Bench, and plays to the weakness of each magistrate. 
Very often a magistrate’s wife or daughter is the hon. 
sec. or leading personage in the local branch of the 
Society and the influence of women folk is great. The 
Society’s officer is in the best position for gently in- 
fluencing the source of justice. I have heard officers of 
the Society confess that in certain districts convictions 
were most difficult to obtain, and one said “so I always 
follow cases into the next district where we have a better 
bench.” Whena man is charged with “cruelty” and 
taken at once before a sitting court, justice is usually 
done by the magistrate seeing the horse in the condition 
complained of. This is not always the case, however, 
and a gross injustice is often done the defendant. A 
horse with some slight chronic lameness shows it in its 
worst form during the first few steps taken after a rest. 
Now a charge is frequently not heard for an hour after 
the horse is brought in, and the police-court yard is. 
never many feet long Under these conditions the horse 
is viewed for a few seconds by a magistrate who never 
doubts that the mode of progression he sees is that 
exhibited by the horse constantly in his work, and who 
fixes his sentence accordingly. This waiting outside the 
court is sometimes in itself greater cruelty than that for 
which the horse is detained. [remember an omnibushorse, 
one bitterly cold day, being taken from work to a court 
and kept standing outside for three hours. It had a 
small recently-inflicted shoulder gall. It stood shivering 
in the street and then was led home. In three days it 
was dead from pleuro-pneumonia caused by its detention 
outside a police court. 

Some very hard cases occur, but no one hears of them. 
The only thing that comes before the public is the 
monthly list of convictions, which is supposed to indi- 
cate the prevalence of brutality amongst horse owners, 
and which suggests the ever pressing necessity of more 
subscriptions for a Society doing good work. The 
measure of the Society’s utility is the number of con- 
victions obtained, and the long black list would not be 
paraded as it is if the public knew how many of them 
were obtained by the gross exaggeration of the common 
informer in the witness box. 

Some years since a case was tried before Sir Henry 
Hawkins in which the R.S.P.C.A. charged with perjury a 
witness who had had the temerity to give evidence against 
them. The verdict of not guilty was given by the jury 
without calling upon the defence, and the judge commen- 
ted upon the way the Society’s inspectors conduct cases, 
thus—“ It was a bad plan to leave a man, who acted as 
prosecutor, who was not a lawyer, to act as advocate, 
counsel, and witness, and everything else. There is 
= a certain amount of prejudice thrown into the 
case by men acting as advocates. It is a very vicious 
practice indeed.” 

This opinion deliberately meneaiite one of Her 
Majesty’s most experienced judges has not had the 
slightest effect upon the ways of the Society or its 
officers. Their inspectorsare still prosecutors, advocates 
and witnesses in their own cases. They make a practice 
of calling upon defendants, of cross-examining them, and 
of using against them anything said in an unguarded 
moment. <A police officer who did this without warning 
the defendant would be reprimanded by the judge. A 
“cruelty” inspector who warned his victims would be 
called a fool by his superiors. | nee 

The fact is a private Society to enforce the criminal 


lroportion of defendable cases are allowed to proceed 


law is now ananomaly. The common informer has been 
dispensed with everywhere except in the RS.P.C.A. 
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and the time has arrived when the police should do their 
duty and let the Suciety confine itself to the work its 
name indicates—prevention. The R.S.P.C.A. could find 
plenty of scope for all its energy and wealth in ee 
ing cruelty instead of punishing it. About one- ourth of 
their convictions are obtained by trickery, cunning and 
lying the remainder could be better dealt with by the 
ice. 
"iow when a case of “cruelty” is conducted with fair- | 
ness on both sides there may be great difficulty in arriv-— 
ing at a just decision. ‘There are the cases in which two 
or three veterinarians appear on each side and give evi- 
dence which is shedienely contradictory. Each expert 
classes his opponent in one of two divisions—fool or 


oceasioned by ignorance, loss of temper or temporary 


negligence. 
Draconian severity against man is at any rate not the 


way to cure small abuses. 
After the discussion which followed, a hearty vote of 


thanks to Mr. Hunting, was proposed by Mr. Roberts, 
and seconded by Mr. Awde, and carried by acclamation. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


rogue. Naturally the general public think the same, The summer quarterly meeting was held at the 
but it is seldom that an analysis of the case fails to show Qneen’s Hotel, Leeds, on Friday, July 30th. In the 


the difference to be mostly one of degree. 


unavoidable absence of the President (Mr. G. 


Take a case of chronic grease. Is it fit or unfit for of Batley) the chair was taken by Mr. Chambers, o 
work? You know the stereotyped evidence given by Kirkheaton. There was only a small attendance, which 


the “cruelty” officer in these cases“ The leg was 


included Messrs. Clough, Morley ; Snarry, York ; J. E. 


greatly swollen and a mass of sores and running matter. Gerjven, Tadcaster ; and A. McCarmick, hon. secretary, 


It was hot and painful, and the horse flinched in dre 
if | only pointed at the limb.” The whole of this de- 
scription is truthful except the use of the word “ pain- 
ful” which is not a statement of fact but an inference. 
From the way in which a horse will eat and work, tmain- 
taining his condition and remaining free from any con- 
stitutional disturbance, I deny that grease is accompanied 
by any degree of pain which constitutes his being worked 
an act of “cruelty.” But I know some veterinary sur- 
geons are not of my opinion. There are a set of cases in 
which exercise or work is a necessary part of the treat- 
ment but certainly painful—for instance some cases of 
sub-acute laminitis, of chronic lymphangitis, of cedema 
accompanying cracked heels, and of pseudo-navicular 
disease. 

There are also cases in which some old lesion suddenly 
becomes acute, as sandcracks, quittors, and pipe corns. 
A horse may go to work quite sound and in half-an-hour 
be found acutely lame. The worst assumption is always 
the one accepted, and the owner has most likely tc prove 
he is not guilty at the expense of a solicitor and a veterin- 
ary surgeon—an expense he is never allowed to claim 
against the R.S.P.C.A. 

Then we come to the case of operations distinctly pain- 
ful, and the operator has to justify his action such as in 
dishorning, docking, and spaying. 

Dishorning is now in the anomalous position of bein 
a crime in England, but a lawful operation in Scotlan 
and Ireland. This is the result of judgments by the 
High Courts in the respective divisions of Great 
Britain. 

Spaying is legal because the High Court has said so. 
It is certainly painful, but justitied. 

Docking is swh judice, and in the existing state of 
public opinion will be largely practised by unprofessiona! 
men if the law decides it is not justified at the hands of 
a veterinary surgeon. 

The infliction of pain without justifiable cause is 
cruelty. The justifications which are accepted may be 
classed as follows :— 

1. The good of the animal—Surgery. 

2. The benefit of the species—Castration. 

3. The maintanance or protection of human life--Food 
War, Science. 

n all these it seems to me that si i 
must not be lost sight of viz.—that hades cheek 
is proportionate to the ame i oe 

} portionate e amount of pain caused, 

also think we may put it the other way and say th 
the infliction of a mini hs 
ction of a minimum amount of pain may be excusa 
eon a small amount of necessity—such for instance as is 


Leeds. 


Letters of regret at inability to be present were 
announced from Prof. Williams and Prof. Penberthy, 
also telegram from Mr. G. Whitehead, president. 


THe Counctt ELECTION. 


A letter was read from Mr. J. H. Carter, Burnley, con- 
veying to the members of the Association his sincere and 
rateful thanks for the generous support extended to him 
in the recent election of Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. It was, wrote Mr. Carter, highly 
ratifying to know that such generous assistance received 
rom the Yorkshire Association, along with the Midland 
and Eastern Counties Associations, respectively, had _se- 
cured him a seat on the Council by a magnificent 
majority, and he hoped sincerely that he would prove 
himself worthy of the confidence reposed in him. 


New MEMBER. 


On the motion of Mr. Scriven, and seconded by Mr. 
McCormack, Mr. H. J. Parkin, of Doncaster, was elec 
a member. 


THe TREATMENT OF FRACTURES. 


The CHAIRMAN opened a discussion on the treatment 
of fractures by describing his own course of procedure. 
At the outset he ra we | that he had never used plaster 
of Paris, so that he did not know whether his own 
method was the best or not. It was the old mate 
which his father, and he supposed scores of old veterinary 
surgeons used, viz. Swedish pitch and resin in the pro- 
_ portion of two of the former to one of the latter. 1s 
was melted down, care being taken that it did not boil 

into the fire. When it had cooled sufficiently to enable 
one to bear the finger in, commence to apply with iron 
tablespoon. In fractures ot the scapula, humerus, pelvic 
bones, and femur he smeared the material well into the 
hair as much as would stay on, and a few flocks might 
_ be stuck on before it had set. He had used this dressing 
in the above manner to the lumbar region in partial or 
total inability to rise when in recumbent posture, DU 
could not say he had seen much benefit, thou h it 


stifle, after having smeared the hair well 
material, he used wood splints and bandages, and 
applying a splint he wound about two thicknesses 
cotton bandage over the parts to be stiffened, ep 
smearing the material on the bandage as he unfolded — 
to the leg Hethen dipped the pieces of thin wood FA ‘ 
the material and stuck ‘hem on and commenced _ 4 
ing again over them. The wood should be abou o_ 
thickness of cigar boxes, and he used about four iF val 
according to size of the patient. For heifers 2% 
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with fractured tibia, and where high up, he found a 
iece of wood, well rounded at its edges, and 
peel to go well up into the inguinal region, to be very 


broad 


beneficial, but the splint then has to be held from below. 
First they worked plenty of material into the hair, then 
bandaged a thickness or two with dressing between each 
layer, then apply te splints and then bandage again. In 
some cases it was desirable to remove the dressing and 
reapply about two weeks after, as it always left the skin 
oe took the hair with it and often left a vacancy. He 
had treated cases of compound fracture, one of tibia, and 
the other of radius, one of a very thin beast, the other 
a yearling cart colt. In cases of fractured radius and 
metacarpal and metatarsal bones the matter is very 
simple. He never slung in these cases. He had never 
attended an aged horse, but if the animal was worth a 
trial he should sling and have a try. 

Mr. ScrIvEN said that in certain fractures he always 
slung. 

Mr SnaRryY thought there was a better and cleaner 
treatment than that followed by Mr. Chambers, and that 
was Gooch’s > pi which he had tried with the greatest 
success possible. 


BACTERIAL NECROSIS OF THE LIVER. 


Mr. CHAMBERS also described the symptoms of a cow 
which he had attended. He said he was called in to see 
the animal on Tuesday. She had not been quite up to 
the mark for a few days previously but the owner had 
given simple laxatives, and when he saw her she did not 
seem much amiss. He made it out to be slight derange- 
ment of the digestive organs, and gave her a few powders, 
and the owner promised to let him know if his services 
should be required again. On the Saturday following he 
received a message to call, as the cow was worse, and he 
found her with quick pulse, about 100, and temperature 
103 2-5ths, nostrils dirty, eyes injected, head down and 
nose extended a little. Her bowels were open, so he 
gave her 15 min. aconite, tc. every three hours, and called 
again the following day (Sunday), pulse 120, and at 
times the beat could be heard a yard away, breathing 
a and spasmodic, animal uneasy and tottering on her 

eet when made to rise, and soon going down again, 
almost like a cow going down in milk fever. He told 
the owner to have her dressed as she was likely to end 
— and probably she had foreign body in her, but 
gave him to understand that I was not quite sure as to 
the real cause of the disturbance. She was killed and 
revealed all organs healthy except the liver, which was 
studded all through its substance with nodules about the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, firm to cut and to the touch, and 
of a yellow colour ; the liver was also greatly enlarged. 
He sent a portion to the New Veterinary College and it 
was reported as “ bacterial necrosis of the Liver.” There 
was ‘no yellowness of the skin or mucous membranes ; in 
fact, nothing to awaken my suspisions as to the liver be- 
ing the cause of the disturbance. 


ProposepD ALTERATION OF RULEs. 


Mr. Scriven gave notice that at the next meeting he 
should move that the summer meeting of the Society be 
= held. He said he was induced to give the notice by 

€ small attendance on that occasion. 


he proceedings then terminated. 


crowded at the time with people from Waterfoot. 
demand for an apology and hac 
jected, the defendant stating that the plaintiff had at- 
tempted to intimidate and boycott him in his profession, 
and that a 
plaintiff.— serve 
able letter, but it did not justify the assault. Mr. Acton 
said he was ina position to show that the allegation that 
the defendant was an unqualified man was absolutely 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lady Measom, Lady M’Kenna, 
the Hon. N. Leslie Melville, the Hon. Mrs. Muir Mac- 
kenzie, the Hon. Mrs. Russell, Lady Whittaker Ellis, 
Canon Sweeney (Toronto), Canon Wilberforce, and Pre- 
bendary Reynolds. During the past year 7,320 persons 
| have been convicted by the action of the Society for 
various acts of cruelty to animals. Last year, as in the 
previous year, the horse was the chief victim of cruelty, 
and 1,914 owners of horses were punished for such 
cruelty during the past year, as against 1,842 in 1895. 
The Society had now 166 branches and auxiliaries, and 
it employed 129 officers in London and the provinces. 
There had been a falling off in the subscriptions and 
donations, compared with the previous year, of £920, 
and more funds were urgently needed in order to carry 
on the work efficiently. If more support were not 
received from the branches the committee would be 

compelled to withdraw a certain number of ofiicers from 

several large centres. The Chairman moved the adop- 
tion of the report and Mr. R. Sawyer seconded the 
motion, which was supported by Prebendary Reynolds. 

Dr. Poole moved an amendment to refer the report back 

to the committee, on the ground, amongst other things, 

that no balance sheet was printed with it, and that there 

were certain omissions. Mrs. Masters seconded the 

amendment, but on a show of hands only two voted for 

it, and the report was ultimately adopted. 


ACTION FOR ASSAULT. 


EpmMonpson v. Howarp. 


A veterinary surgeon named Edmondson, who resides 
at Waterfoot, Rossendale, brought an action against a 
gentleman in the same profession named Howard to re- 
cover damages for assault alleged to have been commit- 
ted in Manchester on June 24th. M>. Byrne appeared 
as counsel for the plaintiff, aad Mr. Acton for the defen- 
dant. Mr. Byrne, in stating the plaintiff’s case, said 
that shortly before the offence complained of was com- 
mitted the defendant came into the plaintiff's district 
and called upon some of his principal clients. They 
complained to the plaintiff about it, whereupon he wrote 
to the defendant saying that unless he ceased calling 
upon his clients he should consider it his duty to pub- 
lish throughout the district the fact that the defendant 
had been struck off the register of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. After that date the plaintiff met 
the defendant several times, but nothing more was said 


or done until June 24th, when the plaintiff, his wife, and 
some friends came to Manchester to visit the Royal 
Show. 


The defendant travelled by the same train. 
Upon their arrival at Manchester he went up to the 
laintiff, and after using some rot | language struck 
im a violent blow across the face. The platform ~ 

compensation had been re- 


rosecution would enable him to expose the 
he judged observed that it was an unadvis- 


untrue. The Judge said he was not going to try the 
EXTRACTS AND NOTES. question as to whether the defendant was an unqualified 
SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO | ™#2: Mr. Acton stated that the defendant’s qualifica- 


ANIMALS. 


meeting of the Royal Society for the 
ruelty to Animals was held at St. James’s 


The 73rd annual 


of 
a 


t 


tion was a Scotch one. : 
the London College of Veterinary Surgeons, but pro- 


He also had the qualification of 


esting against being prohibited from advertising he was 


strack off the list, an action which he was now trying to 


Street. Sir George Measom, chairman of 
lety, presided, and those present included the 


get reversed. The Judge observed that whether the 
allegation was true or false it was not wise for a man 
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to write to another in the same profession threatening to 
publish it. The plaintiff and several witnesses were 
called to prove that the defendant struck him with an 
umbrella on the station after using bad language. The 
defendant said the plaintiff assumed a threatening atti- 
tude, and he merely defended himself. The Judge gave 
judgment for 10 guineas, with costs on the highter scale. 
e observed that professional gentlemen must under- 
stand that they must not settle questions of professional 
etiquette with umbrellas.— Manchester Guardian, July 


29th. 


BREACH OF PROMISE CASE. 
Twick A WIDOWER. 


At the Sheriff's Court for the county of London, be- 
fore Mr. Under Sheriff Burchell and @ special jury, the 
remitted case from the High Courts of Justice of 
Cameron v. Martin came on for hearing. This was an 
action for breach of promise of marriage brought by Miss 
Jessie Christina Cameron, a schoolmistress, residing at 
Perth, against Mr. William Martin, a member of .the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The plaintiff was 
formerly a governess at South Bank, Elgin. 

Mr. Wallace, in opening the case, said that the jury 
might be aware of the facts that cases in courts of law 
in which a breach of promise was involved were funny, 
but this case was devoid of any fun. When the parties 
were first acquainted, plaintiff was 33 years of age, de- 
fendant at that time having a good position at a firm of 
carriers. So good was that post that he soon set up a 
business on his own account and married. Unhappily 
his wife died, but soon afterwards he again entered into 
the matrimonial market. (Laughter.) 

The Under Sheriff: Is this the second or third action 
of this sort ? 

Mr. Rockingham, for the defendant : Only one, I’m 
glad to say. 

Mr. Wallace continued to say that the plaintiff in 1885 
was keeping company with a Mr. Hutchinson, and the 
defendant was also walking out with a Miss Brown. So 
much did the defendant attach himself to plaintiff that 
he gave over Miss Brown, and as a consequence she gave 
up Mr. Hutchinson. With the second Mrs. Martin, 
counsel went on to say, Miss Cameron was a regular 

visitor at the Martin home, and she became very inti- 

mate with the lady now unfortunately deceased. Mrs. 

Martin died in the year 1893. On hearing of her death 

Miss Cameron wrote a proper letter of condolence, and 

in return Miss Cameron received a letter inviting her to 

come and look at his newly-born baby. Since that time 
correspondence was frequent, and in August, 1895, the 

— became formally engaged. The wedding day was 

fixed, and at that time the defendant was an office bearer 

in a Nonconformist community with which he was con- 

nected. But these letters, said counsel (holding up a 

parcel of 250 sheets of closely written foolscap), showed 

that the defendant was a man of most amorous as well 
as of religious proclivities, and when the secoad Mrs. 

Martin died he engaged a housekeeper— Mrs. Wakeley. 

an elderly lady—well a lady of doubtful age— (laughter) 

—and Miss Cameron when she passed through London 

at any time stayed at Mr. Martin’s home as a guest of 

Mrs. Soon it was that Mr. Martin 

was was in love again. (Laughter.) The love-making 

took a religious turn, for Miss Cameron’s first present 
was a bible, and a year after the death of Mrs. Martin 

Miss Cameron received a letter couched in most affec- 

tionate terms. He commenced “ My dear, dear Jessie 

I had your nice long letter on Tuesday. I must have 


been asleep when you wrote it.” Counsel said that in 
the immense amount of correspondence the defendant 
signed himself “ Your ever loving Willie,” “always yours, 

illie,” wanes one letter with “so now smooth your 
ruffled feathers, all is right.” (Much laughter.) Among 
the love passages the defendant frequently referred to 
his business, which he said was prospering very much 
indeed. In one he said after referring to the Sunda, 
school and the chapel, “ we mean to be in the first boat. 
(Laughter.) But this heartless swain of 48 years of age 
was not constant in his third attempt at matrimony. 
After years cf affectionate love-making, the defendant 
wrote to Miss Cameron a most extraordinary letter in 
which he said. “ Your character is now summed up. 
Ever since my first wife died I determined to have no 
more of it. Alas! my soft head was not equal to the 
task. (Roars of laughter.) I am going to tell you some- 
thing, but [am not a Lord Rosebery and cannot like he 
give it in a high and flowery style.” (Loud laughter.) 
The letter concluded by breaking off the engagement. 
To this cruel letter or series of letters Miss Cameron 
from her lonely Scottish home wrote two beautifully 
worded and pathetic letters, in one of which, after refer- 
ring to Mrs. Wakeley’s alleged interference with the match 
she said “Oh Willie it needs no eloquence of Lord Rose- 
bery’s for you to tell me such cruel tidings—in fact to 
make a butt and a fool of me. Oh Willie!” After read- 
ing for upwards of an hour the counsel said he had only 
got half through the letters —— 

The learned Under Sheriff (with a sigh): Don’t you 
think we have had enough of them? (Laughter.) 

Counsel : Granted sir, but I want to point out how 
this love on the part of Mr. Martin ebbed and flowed. 
In one of the letters which Miss Cameron wrote she 

uoted that old phrase “the course of true love never 
oes run smooth.” She evidently believed that the de- 
fendant would prove to be all right in the end. 

Mr. Rockingham Gill: The kernel of the whole thing 
is found in the last ze of the brother’s letter, which 
says, “My sister wishes me to say that if you care to 
settle the matter privately she will without prejudice 
accept £2,000 sterling to A done with it, reserving the 
right to sue fora larger sum if this offer is not closed 
with.” (Laughter.) 

Miss Cameron, the plaintiff, stylishly dressed, was 
called, and bore out counsel’s opening statement. 

In further examination plaintiff said that when_she 
first knew defendant he was engaged to the late Mrs. 
Martin, who was then Miss Brown. While defendant 
was courting Miss Brown he informed plaintiff that his 
affections were for her (plaintiff). He also said that he 
would try to break off his engagement, but he sent her a 
wedding present of a Bible on his marriage. 

Plaintiff said that she authorised her brother as her 
agent to write a letter in which he said, “I may 
that if you persist in forcing upon us the necessity 0 
taking legal steps to ensure. a settlement we § 
assuredly send a copy of your past correspondence 1? 
your Newport friends and Norwell, as it is only mg 
that they should have an opportunity of knowing from 
your own pen what estimate they may form of your con 
duct to my sister.” , 

In addressing the jury for the defendant Mr. Gill 
asked whether the plaintiff was entitled to an exorbitant 
sum for the loss of the affections of a very much mart! 
man. (Loud laughter) Cupid must surely have heen 
absent from such a saath. (More laughter). _ The 
Under-Sheriff : But was cupidity absent! (Great 
laughter.) 


The jury awarded £750 damages. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFES#iONAL CONDUCT. 


Sir, 
The letter on the above subject by “Nemo,” is simply 
aself-laudatory epistle, describing the excellent qualities 


of the writer as a strictly honourable practitioner, and |. 


the abominable treatment meted out to him by clients, 
grooms, and horse dealers. 


He is evidently a martyr for the sake of his profession, 
but takes good care to let us know his superior qualities 
as expressed by him in “the honourable deeds of the 
few.” What a pity not to inform us who these “few 
are, so that we em A follow their example ! 


“Nemo” says “ What a place Cork must be for a prac- 
titioner!! I can only return the compliment by saying 
that on the admittance of “ Nemo” himself, this southern 
town must be an elysium for practitioners as compared 
with the locality he describes. Here we do not arrange 
with grooms as to their perquisites out of accounts, nor 
do our clients insult us when we make complaints. 
Dealers never offer us “ bribes” to pass their “screws,” 
because they are patety well aware that such an offer 
would only make us doubly vigilant in our examination. 
That these gentry will abuse us and become our enemies 
when horses are rejected, we all must admit, but what 
does this matter when we do not require their friendship ? 
When a dealer here abuses a veterinary surgeon, he is 
simply doing the latter a benefit, as “dealers praise” is 
detrimental to our reputation ; at least that is the idea 
of our clients, and they are often good judges. 


The question 7+ advertising has been discussed ad 
nauseam, and it is surprising to find such a reformer as 
“Nemo ” professes ote u belding such a practice. Can 
he inform us of the method of regulating advertisements 
80 asto render them “honourable”? Also, is it his ex- 
perience that the statements usually found in advertise- 
ments are “truthful”? Again, why have all the other 
pearesions prohibited advertising, and is there any 
ogical reason why the veterinary should be an ex- 
ception? or does advertising in an “ honourable ” 
manner bring in any practice? It is not necessary to 
let the public know that certain individuals are veteri- 
nary surgeons, or that they have “ remedies for the ail- 
iments of animals on sale.” These facts are easily ascer- 
tained without placing our names in the business columns 
of a newspaper, or placarding the walls and trees of 
wwns and villages with announcements suggestive of 
“Sequah.” And those practices complained of by 

Nemo” were surely in existence before the bye-law e 
advertising was brought forward. 


Finally, I may inform “Nemo” that I do not consider 
the selling of drugs either ¢ufra dignitatem or contrary 
Professional etiquette. He asks the question “ Would 
‘ell a dozen colic draughts if I got the chance? Why 
certainly! JI would sell all the drugs in the pharmacy 
wh legitimate urposes if a client required them, and 
a at ls more I should try and get the highest price for 
“aan But if I advertise “specialities” while my con- 
Jreres do not advertise I am doing them an injustice. 


wae advertise then we must offer some inducement 
ann” public to patronise us, this would mean “cheap- 

“J such as grocers, etc., manage to get business by. 
let th the proper method is to prohibit advertising and 
whet ® public judge for themselves of our abilities 
that u&t as practitioners or pharmacists, remembering 


Apologizing for trespassing to such an extent in your 
ges, on a subject which has now reached the limits of 
iscussion.— Yours faithfully, 
Cork, Aug. 2nd. E. Waturs Hoare. 
(This subject has now occupied sufficient space, and if 
not closed next week we shall be compelled to suppress. 
further communications.— Ep. } 


Sir, 

Looking on at this battle of the giants I have been 
more than once tempted to raise my feeble hand, as a 
small boy will sometimes push a big one into the fray, 
but now your editorial has been published I fear that 
you intend to imply “this correspondence must now 
cease.” As, however, my letter in The Field was the 
spark that lit up the controversy, perhaps you will of 
your grace permit me, like the reader of an essay, to re- 
ply to the criticisms.’ I will do so en bloe and without 
regard to individuals, only that I must first express my 
admiration for a leading article that gives sympathy to 
all and offence to none, making your talents once more 
shine forth “as shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
It seems to me that a good deal of unnecessary caloric 
has been evolved over this matter of tipping coachmen 
in the interests of the forge, or else I have pricked some 
of your correspondents in the joints of their armour 
while believing them to be perfectly fortified against 
criticism under a carapace of worldly greed. 

In the letter which was the head and front of my 
offending I implied that the clamour for social recogni- 
tion and a higher status was inconsistent with the con- 
duct of a blacksmith’s shop, which to be successfully 
carried on in the West End of London and some other 
places must compete with a general custom of bribery 
and corruption. I did not bring a general charge of 
mala fides against the profession ; on the contrary, its 
members have my sympathy in being obliged to compete 
with dishonest farriers, with or without diplomas. What 
I there hinted at and now fearlessly state is, that a pro- 
fession cannot be intimately connected with a trade in 
which dishonest practices are rampant without suffering 
some of that defilement which proverbially attaches to 
the man who touches pitch. 

Personally, I believe in a veterinary surgeon carrying 
on any business honestly by which he can add to his in- 
come ; to such as agree with me my remarks were not 
addressed, but to those high-faluting gentlemen who ap- 
pear to be able to sustain themselves on professional 
pride—a sorry meal indeed for a family, as most of them 
tind a few years later. 

As advertising has been dragged into the controversy 
I would like to suggest purity on the Bench before we 


his own door sweep” before finding fault with a neigh- 
bour’s premises. If the Editer will permit me, in a future 
letter | will provide examples of Members of Council, 
nay, of the Registration Committee, advertising with 
enormous sign boards upon other people’s premises while 
sitting in judgment on rivals for advertising to do special 
operations in which they do not in any sense compete 
with other practitioners. 

A formal complaint has been duly made by me in re- 
spect to one of them, but the offender continues to dis- 
play his advertisements. In Zhe Field, too, I observe 
that a West End veterinary surgeon continues to adver- 
tise his wares as being purchasable of all chemists or at 
his veterinary infirmary. This man is well enough off to 
laugh at a College whose accounts are made to balance 

by drawing £500 from its slender reserve. A law, to be 

respected, must be observed by its framers and applied 

equally to all offenders—such is not the case with rule 

113, but if you will “show me the man I will show you 


With reputation is often won without merit and lost 
out deserving.” 


the law.” “A VETERINARY SURGEON.” 


look for it on the floor of the court. “ Let each about . 
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ADVERTISING. 


Sir, 

A phase of the above question seems to have eseaped 
the notice of those engaged in the controversy, viz., the 
facility with which those members of the profession who 
keep stallions can bring themselves and their establish- 
ments under the the by 
in the press or the ordinary bill-poster, stating their | 
sires will stand at their “ sschasinamer esti tileaeaie ” and | E. G. Crowhurst, M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Surgeon 
finishing up with the blushing M.R.C.V.S_— To the credit Regent Grove, Leamington.—In Leamington, from the 
of the breeder I know he deprives his name of the ad- ——— description of its inhabitants, and from its 
dition of the initials when advertising his sires. To my | being the centre of an important hunting district, there 
mind the practice alluded to above is worse than keep- are many eminent veterinary surgeons, among whom 
ing a forge, although I don’t agree with all the practices | one of the foremost places is occupied by Mr. E. G, 
in that department ; and further the member who goes | Crowhurst, who is one of the most able members of this 
around or sends his assistant (a more politic method) jmportant profession in the country. His establishment 
touting and —_— — for their shoeing is not play- jn Regent Grove is probably the largest and most com- 

ing the game fair. By all means where a member finds | plete in the Midland Counties, and affords ample accomo- 
it necessary let him keep one or two fires going for con- dation for an admirably arranged infirmary ; shoeing 
venience as well as profit, but something should be done ° forges, erected upon the latest principles, and loose boxes 
to prevent the profession being sunk under the, anvil.— for hunters, etc. ; and a Turkish bath for horses, with 


tr, 
Now that the subject of professional conduct is en- 
grossing the minds of so many veterinary surgeons, is 
not the time ripe for us all to combine together and 
either put a stop to advertising altogether or else coun- 
tenance it and permit us to flaunt ourselves before the 
public something after this manner :— 


Yours, ete., 
ENEX. 


Sir. 

This is a thing which is still carried on to a great ex- 
tent in our midst, and I therefore offer no apology for 
again bringing it before the notice of the profession by 
relating the procedure of an M.R.C.V.S. in this district. 
This gentleman, who is an assistant or partner to a 
registered practitioner in the town referred to, has had 
the following advertisement in the local weekly paper 
every week, and about twice a week in the local daily, for 
over 12 months, and this state of affairs still continues : 


“ Veterinary Infirmary 


Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
F.E.V.M.A. Medallist. 


— Veterinary Establishment, 
Street, 


Mr. 


No connection whatever with anyone else of the name 
of in the same business.” 


In addition to the above he has a somewhat similar 
card framed and hung up in a country public house in 
the district, and on it styles himself a Member of the 
Royal Veterinary College. Surely this is a new title, as 
I am not familiar with it. 

We never hear of medical gentlemen setting forth 
their own superior knowledge and as being the possessor 
of so many medals, while here we have an M.R.C.V.S. 
who gained one solitary medal, viz., the 2nd medal in a 
second year’s subject, posing every week before the 
yublic as a gentleman much superior in veterinary know- 
edge to any of his professional brethren. The last part 
of the advertisement has reference to an M.R.C.V.S. of 
the same name as the registered practitioner in the town 
referred to, but who, I fancy, is rather relieved to find 
them publicly disclaiming any connection with him. 

The same advertisement also appears in a local almanac 
for the year amongst butchers, bakers, and similar trades- 

veople. It is such conduct as this which lowers the pro- 
iession in the eyes of the public, and it is impossible for 
our profession to hold its proper standing with other 
learned and scientitic professions unless some very string- 
ent rules are laid down as regards professional conduct. 


COUNTRY PRACTITIONER. 


|The proper destination for this would h 
Lion Square.—Ep.]} ave been 10, Red 


latest improvements ; also two thoroughbred stallions of 
the very best blood, one of which obtained £200 pre- 
mium at the Agricultural Hall Show of 1891, which are 
kept on the premises. The business was established in 
| 1831 by Mr. W. T. Stanley, and was purchased in 1886 
by Mr. Crowhurst, who has since conducted it with the 
most distinguished success, which has gained him the 
confidence of the most influential horse owners in 
Leamington and the surrounding districts. He is a 
member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
London, and was the Prize Essayist of that body in 
1862, his article upon abscesses being of standard value. 
He is also an Honorary Fellow of the Veterinary Medical 
Association, and is regarded as one of the most expert 
exponents of his science in the kingdom, He is well- 
known in social circles in Leamington, and is universally 
respected alike for his eminent abilities and the strict 
integrity which has characterised his long and honour- 
able career. 


| I take the above cutting from Jndustrial Great 
| Britain. 

Now, sir, I think it most unfair that veterinary sur- 
'geons of the above standing (?) should be allowed to 
advertise themselves in this manner, when the poor 
struggling young vet. is not permitted to insert a sma 
advertisement in a local paper setting forth that he 1s 
commencing practising in a certain district for fear © 
being brought up before the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and told that his conduct is a disgrace to the 
profession. 

I trust you will have space in your valuable paper for 
this letter, and I sincerely hope that something will be 
done by our Council.—I remain, yours truly, 


Sir ; 

The enclosed cutting is taken from The Aldershes 
Monthly Directory, July. It certainly looks bad to re 
of amember of our profession sandwiched between ap 
undertaker and a wardrobe dealer. What are we oir 


VETERINARY SURGEON. M.R.C.VS.L; 
— Villas, — Road, Aldershot. 
WARDROBE DEALERS,—Mr. and Mr. SANTO%, 
84 and 96 Grosvenor Road, Aldershot. 


rvep :—Capt 


Communications, Books, aND PAPERS RECE Moffett 


Miss E. A.Ormerod, Messrs. G. Upton, A- J. 
W.T. Sabin, A. McCarmick. The Cape Argus. 
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